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Maxwell Knight was a prominent MI5 agent known for his counter-espionage work. He rose through the ranks of MI5 and became the head of ****, a section responsible for supervising agents in subversive organizations. 
What makes Knight's career intriguing is his earlier involvement with the British Fascisti. He joined this fascist organization in 1923, served as its Publicity Officer, Deputy Chief of Staff, and Director of Intelligence. This involvement continued for several years, and Knight played a crucial role in the movement's activities, including maintaining paramilitary units, intelligence gathering, and espionage operations. He was deeply committed to the Fascist cause and even married a member of the British Fascisti. It's possible that he had connections through a private intelligence agency operated by Sir George McGill. This private agency investigated various forms of subversion, including communism, and had connections to senior figures in British intelligence. It suggests that MI5 may not have viewed the British Fascisti as a hostile organization and may have even allowed some degree of collusion between its agents and fascist groups. The shared interest in combating the "Bolshevik menace" could have contributed to such collaboration. 
A network of anti-socialist organizations operated in the early 20th century. These organizations were concerned about socialist and communist activities and aimed to counter them. They engaged in intelligence gathering and coordination efforts, which eventually led to the formation of a central coordinating body known as National Propaganda.
The role of these groups during World War I, was they were tasked with protecting industry from sabotage. This wartime context led to closer cooperation between anti-socialist groups and intelligence agencies.

Individuals within these organizations exploited their intelligence contacts, either through family connections or ministerial appointments, to further their goals. This highlights the interplay between intelligence agencies and conservative elements within British society.

Labor unrest and the rise of radical shop stewards' movements with left-wing affiliations became a significant concern during World War I. These movements were seen as a threat to wartime production and military morale. Consequently, intelligence and security services like Special Branch, Army Intelligence, and MI5 began monitoring and surveilling trade union activists, socialists, pacifists, and anti-conscriptionists.

State agencies, such as Special Branch and MI5, sought assistance from patriotic and anti-socialist groups in monitoring and countering perceived threats from labor and radical movements. This collaboration was encouraged and sanctioned by the government.
 There were concerns that Britain was at risk of a revolution, particularly involving "Bolshevik extremists." 
 
 Private agencies were eventually established and played roles in surveillance and counter-revolutionary activities.
 
Anti-socialist groups contributed to the development of Fascist movements in Britain, both ideologically and through their paramilitary activities. Many individuals associated with anti-socialist groups became involved in the British Fascisti, blurring the lines between these entities.
 
These groups experimented with the "fascist solution" as a response to their fears of a leftist revolution.

There is strong evidence to suggest that MI5, the British Security Service, and other intelligence agencies colluded with the British Fascisti. This collaboration involved exchanging information and possibly conducting "plausibly deniable" operations against left-wing targets.
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